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nils Tpaper concerns the decision-making process of schools studied by 
the Attributes Projects. It is limited In scope in that it deals only with 
teacher perceptions of authority structures in the school. While there are 
many approaches to the study of declsion-makingi we have decided to limit our- 
selves to the study of the authority structure, althouf^ in future reports we 
^an to report on the decision-making process in much greater detail and along 
other dimensions. At present, we have limited our analysis to only l8 of the 
50-odd schools included in our study. In the future, we plan to coa^ete the 
analysis of the entire saitple. At that time we will deal with perceptions of 
the authority structure held by teachers, principals, and other personnel. 

t Ih order to determine teacher perceptions of the authority structures in 
scdiools, we were concerned with these questions: (1) Which positions in the 

schools had the primary responsibility for making certain decisions, and idiat 
ot^r positions were involved in each decision; and (2) what is the nature of 
the relationship of the peoj^e involved in a particular decision. Tb identify 
teacher perceptions of these matters, we asked two series of questions. First, 
we asked the teachers to indicate in five different decision-making areas the 
degree to which they or others were involved in making a decision. The five 
decision-making areas that we chose were all classroom related activities. 

Qiey included choice of teaching methods, scope and sequence of subject mat- 
ter content, choice of instructional materials other than textbooks, pupil 
promotion, and scheduling daily classroom activities. We then asked the tea- 
chers to indicate %dio had the responsibility for making decisions in each of 
these areas. In each case, the teacher would specif that the decision was 
made in one of the following ways: (l) The teacher has conq^ete autonooy in 

making decisions; (2) several people have the job of making recommendations 
to the teacher (we call this consultive authority); (3) the teacher has the 
ric^t to make some part of the decision within limits (we call this limited 



autonomy) ; (4) the teacher, vdth several others, mskes certain decisions (we 
call this participative authority); and (5) someone other than the teacher 
has the authority to make the decisions. Bach teacher selected the most ap- 
p rop r iate rating for each decision-making area, lu addition, each teacher 
named the other people involved in making decisions where ^ropriate. 

As %dth the other papers presented thus far in this symposium, the schools 
in our study san^le consist of Multiunit Schools and their controls. Indivi- 
dually Prescribed Instruction Schools (IPI) and their controls, and six 
schools from one school district in the state of Washington. Before discus- 
sing the differences between the various types of schools— e.g.. Multiunit as 
con5>ared with IPI Schools— and the regional differences we found, we would 

to discuss variability within types of schools. In order to do this, we 
break the schools down into three basic types s (l) control schools, in- 
cluding all the control schools in Wisconsin and New Jersey-Pennsylvania as 
well as t he six schools in the Washington school district; (2) the Multiumt 
School, consisting of three schools in the state of Wisconsin; and (3) 
Individually Prescribed Instruction Schools, including three schools in New 
Jersey Pennsylvania. First we will discuss the control schools. 

Tho control schools present a very consistent pattern. The principal is 
seen as the primary authority figure in each school, but his relations with 
the teachers are primarily consultive rather than prescriptive. This means 
that in most control schools the principal is listed quite frequently as 
mp irtng suggestions or consulting %ifith teachers about the five decision-making 
areas included in our questionnaire. It should be made clear, however, that 
role of the principal is consulting; that is, the teachers were the pri- 
mary decision-makers in the classroom. This supports the notion of the school 
as a number of individual classrooms, with the activity of those classrooms 



being directed primarily by the teacher. 
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It should also be noted that in two of the districts included in our 
study • central office personnel emerged as consultive authority figures. This 
does not seem to be a regional effect in that one school district in V/isconsin 
and one school district in New Jersey-Pennsylvania indicated that the central 
office personnel (primarily the supervisor of elementary education) emerged as 
consultive authority figures among the teachers. In addition « a reading con- 
sultant in one of the Is^sconsin districts was named quite frequently by tea- 
chers as a consultive leader. The overall pattern* however, is not disturbed 
by the central office personnel, for in every case the principal was by far 
the one named most frequently as a consultant. 

In summary, the control schools, including all control schools in Wis- 
consin, New Jersey-Pennsylvania, and the six schools in Washington, reported 
quite consistent patterns in authority structures with regard to the decision- 
making areas we studied. The teachers saw themselves as the real decision- 
makers, but reported that the principal aided in making decisions in a consul- 
tive sense. As we shall see next, the Multiunit Schools in Wisconsin do not 
^low this pattern. 

Kultiunit Schools do show one type of consistent pattern. Most deci- 
sions are made in committees, rather than by individual teachers. With regard 
to authority, this is the one distinguishing characteristic of the Multiimit 
School. Within this framework, however, the Multiunit system allows for quite 
distinctive types of schools. In the three Multiunit Schools that we studied, 
we found three different types of author! by relations. In the following para- 
graphs, we will discuss each of these three types in turn. 

One school is what we would consider to be prototypic, that is, it most 




closely resembles the prescriptive Multiunit School developed by the V/isconsin 
Research and Development Center. In this school, we found two major levels 
in the authority structure. The school relies a great deal on the Instruc- 



tional Improvement Committee (the principal and the unit leaders) as a major 
declsion»m a^^^g body# In addition ^ the units themselves act as coordinative 
committees. The principal plays a dominant part in the decision-making pro- 
cess, but he shares a great deal of his authority with the unit leaders. In 
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addition, the unit leaders do not act as "principals" in tlieir units, but 
rather as "leaders," and most of the decisions are made in a cooperative man- 
ner by the unit leaders and the teachers. Within each unit, the teachers and 
the unit leader concern themselves primarily with day-to-day pl.^ffining deci- 
sions in unit meetings. The Instructional Improvement Committee (principal 
and unit leaders) concerns itself primarily with the more long range goals of 
the school. This situation stands in contrast to those in the other two Multi- 
unit Schools. 

Ve could not find evidence in the other two Multiunit Schools that the 
teachers in them considered the Instructional Improvement Committee a major 
decision-making unit. In both of the schools, the units seem to stand alone 
as the major coordinative groups in the school. This is not to say, however, 
that there were not differences between the two schools. In one school, there 
was a great deal of consistency among the units. That is, it appears that the 
same type of decision-making process occurred in each of the three units. It 
is likely that there was some sort of informal system working in the schools 
that produced this consistency. We have not completed our analysis of the 
power structure of the schools, and, at this time, do not have the data to 
support this suspicion. 

The last Multiunit School is quite similar to the second in structure. 

In other words, the principal and the Instructional Improvement Committee do 
not seem to be a major decision-making body within the school. There is one 
inqportant difference, however, between these two Multiunit Schools. Each 
unit in the third Multiunit School appears to be a small school in and of it- 
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self. The decision-making processes differ in each of the units. For in- 
stance, one of the units may have a participative type of decision-making 
structure, while in another unit decisions may be made by the unit leader ac- 
ting alone. The principal of this. third school does not actively involve him- 
self in the operation of the organization to the extent that the principal in 
the prototypic school does. This briefly describes the internal variability 
found among the Multiunit Schools. 

In addition to internal variability, these three Multiunit Schools also 
differ, quite considerably in their use of central office personnel as part of 
the decision-making process in the instructional systems of the school. The 
prototypic school makes great use of central office consultants, but primarily 
in a consultive role. The school in vdiich each unxt acts as a school within 
itself also makes great use of the centrsl office staff, but here the rela- 
tiopship between consultants and teachers is largely prescriptive. Finally, 
the school where there is dominance by the unit committees shows little use 
of the central office consultants at all. This variability among the Multi- 
unit' Schools, both in terms of internal organization and in terms of using 
central office consultants, contrasts considerably vdth the control schools 
that we have already discussed and with the IPI ^hools, which we will dis- 
cuss next. 

While there may be some differences among the Individually Prescribed 
Instruction Schools, the decision-making structures are similar. We think 

has to do with the nature of the curriculum in the IPI &hools. All of 
our questions dealt primarily with classroom related decisions, and because 
the curricula developed by the LRDC affects many of these decisions (and in- 
deed makes many of these decisions for the teachers) it follows that there 
should be greater consistency among the IPI 'Schools. We can only note at this 
time that in the Individually Prescribed Instruction Schools that we studied 
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there was no clear, consistent pattern of authority relations that we could 

discern emerging in any of the schools. 

To sum «iere is little variability among control schools. The prin- 
cipal plays a primarily consultive role to the teachers, v*o are the major de- 
cision-makers in the school in terms of classroom related activities. VJhile 
aU Multiunit Schools we studied show a trend toward group decisicn-making, 
there is a great deal of variability in authority structures from one school 
to another. Essentially, in the three schools we studied there were three 
different types of authority structures. Finally, there is little variability 
among the IPI Schools, but we think that this is because of the very nature of 
the Individually Prescribed Instruction system. At any rate, there was no 
consistent pattern of authority structures in any of the three schools. 

The next question we would like to consider is how experimental schools 
differ from their control schools. Remember that we indicated that control 
schools had principals as the predominant authority figure in a consultive re 
lationship. Remember also that this was consistent across all control schools. 
Unitized schools show a significant movement from consultive types of author- 
ity relations to a more participative type of relationship. What we mean hers 
is that teachers participate in making decisions in the units rather than 
making individual decisions with the advice of the principal. The participa- 
tive type of authority relations refers, we think, primarily to a coordina- 
tive effort on the part of the teachers dealing with the same age level of 
children in an attempt to develop a more effective division of labor among 
these teachers. We would like to point out that the teachers do not gain 
power or authority from the central office staff or other people hi^er in 
the school organization. Instead, they seem to be pooling their decision- 
making ability at the classroom level in order to coordinate the activities 
of students and teachers. In future reports, we vdll present additional ev^._.. , 
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dence to advance this argument* 

The IPI Schools, on the other hand, also show a trend away from the con- 
sultive type of authority relations found in their control schools* The move- 
ment is toward a more prescriptive type of authority relationship* However, 
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it must be noted again that these prescriptions come not from the central of- 
fice or the school district, but from the coordinators of the Individually 
Prescribed Instruction program* It is important to note that this prescrip- 
tive type of relationship between the teachers and the IPI coordinators is 
not a totally subordinate-superordinate relationship* That is, the teachers 
make decisions, but they are limited in which decisions they can malce concern- 
ing instruction in the classroom* In other words, the IPI teachers have 
limited autonomy* 

We can briefly contrast the three types of schools that we have discussed* 
In the control schools, the teachers have more autonomy, but have access to 
consultants to help them with certain problems* In the Multiunit Schools, 
t he teachers exercise less individual autonony, but participate in making de- 
cisions at the \mit level* In the . Individually Prescribed Instruction Schools, 
the teachers relinquish some of their autonomy in order to spend more time 
with individual students* 

In paper we have limited ourselves to a description of the authority 
structures in some of the schools studied by the Attributes Projects* We have 
not attempted to formulate any theoretical approach to this question as yet* 

In the near future, we intend to complete the analysis of the entire sample 
of 54 schools* At that time, we shall attempt to make more complete reports 
on the authority structures of schools* 



